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GENERAL NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

The Arctic Regions. — The record of the winter spent upon 
the inhospitable shores of Franz Josef Land in 8o° N. lat, by 
the shipwrecked crew of the Eira, shows what can be done when 
proper subordination is maintained. The Eira left Peterhead on 
July 14, 1881, reached Franz Josef Land July 23d, and on August 
2 1 st was caught between the pack ice and land floe, sprung a 
leak, and went down in eleven fathoms, giving time, however, to 
save a stock of provisions, etc. The shipwrecked crew at once 
built a hut of turf and stones, and set to work to collect driftwood, 
and shoot bears, walrus, and " looms." In September a store- 
house that had been previously built on Bell island was visited, 
and its contents brought to the hut on Cape Flora. The pre- 
served meat and soups were saved for the boat voyage, but each 
man was served daily with two-fifths of a pound of preserved 
vegetables, one-fourth pound of flour, and some tea and rum from 
the stores. Fortunately the quantity of fresh meat obtained was 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 
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so large that each man received one and two- fifths pounds, or even 
more daily. The wood and coal were consumed by January 8th, 
and from that time the only fuel was blubber. Thanks to the 
fresh meat, there was no sign of scurvy. On June 21st the re- 
turn boat voyage was commenced, and was bravely continued, 
with alternations of hauling across ice, until on August 2d the 
coast of Novaya Zemlya was reached. There the Hope, sent out 
to search for the Eira, was met with, also the Kara and the Wil- 
lem Barents The experience of the Eira, as well as the previous 
one of the Tegethoff, prove that the winter on the southern side 
of Franz Josef Land is milder than that of the same latitude on 
Smith's Sound. In December the thermometer rose to +31 , 
with a mean for the month of +4 ; in January and February the 
mean was — 26 , and the lowest — 43 °. 

The presence of open water ensures that of bears and walrus 
all the year round, and that of flocks of birds eight months out 
of twelve. No deer, hares, or ptarmigan were met with on this 
island either by the crew of the Eira or that of the Tegethoff. It 
appears to be proved that this region is a suitable base whence to 
push exploration towards the pole. 

Cliffs of columnar basalt, about eight hundred feet high, were 
seen in Gray bay, also an old sea- beach ninety feet above the sea. 
All the bears shot during the winter were males, and the experi- 
ence of Lieut. Payer was in this respect similar. 

Baron Nordenskjold's expedition to Greenland has for its ob- 
jects the exploration of the interior, to ascertain the extent of the 
drift ice between Cape Farewell and Iceland, to study the fossils 
and the peculiar blocks of ironstone on the west coast, and also 
to penetrate northwards along the unknown east coast. 

Baron Nordenskjold believes that the interior of Greenland, 
like that of the large continents, is an enclosed valley, and that 
the winds having lost their moisture upon the bordering moun- 
tain ranges, must be dry and comparatively warm, as is the case 
in other parts of the world with winds descending from a snow- 
clad mountain, on the other slope of which they have lost their 
moisture. 

The Willem Barents has left for the Arctic to endeavor to dis- 
cover the Dutch expedition in the Varna. 

It appears that there is now little doubt that the " Zeni Narra- 
tive," published in 1558 by Francesco Marcolini, is in the main 
authentic, and that civilized communities, the descendants of the 
early Scandinavian colonists, persisted in the far north up to the 
close of the fourteenth century. The most important map in use 
in the middle of the sixteenth century is a manuscript map dis- 
covered by Baron Nordenskjold in a manuscript copy of Ptolemy's 
Cosmographia preserved in the town library of Nancy. This map 
was made by a native of the Danish island of Fyen, and its close 
correspondence with the Zeni map is obvious. East Greenland 
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and Northwest America are clearly shown on this pre-Colum- 
bian map. 

Africa. — Mr. J. T. Last has visited the dreaded Masai at a 
spot about 120 miles from the coast at Pagani. He was tolerably 
well received, and obtained much information respecting their 
language, customs, and social condition. He describes them as 
a fine race, with high forehead, thin lips, and long, straight nose, 
though with short crisp hair, and nearly black complexion. The 
women are especially fine in height and build. 

Pere Depelchin, of the Society of Jesus, has sent to the Precis 
Historiqucs a contribution respecting the tribes upon the Zambesi, 
near the confluence of the Chobe. The Barotse are the ruling 
tribe, and subject to them are the Ma-Nansa, the Ma-Laya, the 
Ma-Shubia, the Ma-Ntchoia, the Ma-Mbunda, the Ba-Libale, the 
Ma-Pingula, and the Ma-Hes. The Ma-Shukulombwe and the 
Ba-Tonga are independent. All these peoples, although possess- 
ing each a separate language, speak the language of their former 
rulers, the Ma-Kololo. This tongue, called Se-Kololo, is a com- 
pound dialect akin to the Se-Suto and Se-Chuana. 

An African commission of the Lisbon Geographical Society 
has recently published a memorandum on the rights of Portugal 
upon the Congo. This document claims the Congo and the ter- 
ritories to the north of it as belonging to Portugal by discovery, 
possession, and recognition. The territory claimed extends from 
the Congo northwards to Molembo inclusively, with an opinion 
that it could be claimed much further northward. The interior 
boundary is stated to be undetermined, and to be dependent on 
the needs and future resolutions of the Portuguese administration 
and colonial policy, but capable of definition by future treaties 
with native chiefs, or by their submission to Portuguese authority. 
The point of discovery is well proved by reference to the voyages 
made in the fifteenth century, and the first colonizing expedition 
was sent out in 1491. 

Dr. Oscar Lenz, in an address delivered before the Munich 
Geographical Society, maintained that the aridity of the Western 
Sahara, crossed by him between Morocco and Timbuctoo, is com- 
paratively recent, and was caused by the felling of the forests on 
the Ahaggar Mountain range, thus drying up the springs of the 
river that flowed through the plains. 

Few know that the so-called Queen of Madagascar is really 
only queen of the half of the island, that dominated by the Hova. 
This people formerly inhabited the centre of the island, and were 
tributary to the Malagasy, but with English aid in the first half 
of this century they not only freed themselves, but conquered 
their neighbors to the east as far as the coast. The Hova men 
look much like sunburnt whites, the women often possess a sen- 
suous beauty. They are poor, and live in unfinished huts. In 
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character they are false. Lies are virtuous, the mother teaches 
her children falsehood. The Hovas have an hereditary nobility, 
a middle class of workmen and traders, and a slave class. 

Herr Von Maeehow states that the heights that border the val- 
ley of the Kuango reach a height of eight hundred to a thousand 
feet, while the stream in some places is eight hundred to a 
thousand feet wide, in others reaches eighteen hundred paces. 
Everywhere were magnificent forests, and hippopotami were 
abundant. 

News from Mr. Stanley, dating to the middle of December, 
states that he has started for Vivi, the first of seven stations es- 
tablished by the International African Society. At Vivi prepa- 
rations are making for the construction of a railway line to the 
landing place on the river. Bolobo, the last station established, 
is seven hundred miles from the mouth of the Congo. The seven 
stations already seem to have become centres of civilization, and 
are making their influence felt upon the surrounding tribes. Cat- 
tle have been introduced at Vivi, cabbage and lettuce are thriving 
at Leopoldsville, and three small steamers are launched. Fears 
are entertained lest through the claims of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment obstructions to the freedom of way and commerce may 
arise. 

Several Swedish officers have recently left Europe to join Mr. 
Stanley. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

The Structure and Appearance of a Laramie Dinosaurian. 
— During the expedition of 1882 Messrs. Wortman and Hill dis- 
covered in the Laramie formation of Dakota, the nearly entire 
skeleton of a gigantic herbivorous land-saurian. On investigation 
it proves to be the Diclonins mirabilis of Leidy. The genus 
Diclonius Cope, is one of the Hadrosauridae, and differs from 
Hadrosaurus in the coossification of the astragalo-calcaneum with 
the tibia. The Hadrosauridae present the characters of the sub- 
order Orthopoda (Stegosauria and Ornithopoda Marsh). I give 
an account of the osteology of the skull, together with some sys- 
tematic conclusions; in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy for 1883, p. 97. The present notice recites a few of the 
points of that article. 

According to Mr. Wortman the total length of the skeleton is 
thirty-eight feet. The skull measures 1.180 meters. The general 
form and appearance of the skull, as seen in profile, is a good 
deal like that of a goose. From above it has more the form of a 
rather short-billed spoonbill (Platalea). For a reptile the head is 
unusually elevated posteriorly, and remarkably contracted at the 
anterior part of the maxillaries. The flat, transverse expansion 
of the premaxillaries is absolutely unique. The posterior edges 



